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Religion in the Making: A Study in Biblical Sociology. By 

Samuel G. Smith, D.D., Ph.D., LL.D. New York: Macmillan, 
1 910. 253 pages. $1.25. 

The main emphasis of this book is upon the subtitle. Accordingly, 
the author says: "I formed the opinion that sociology might prove one of 
the best instruments for the interpretation of the Bible, and that, on the 
other hand, the Bible might prove to be one of the best sources of socio- 
logical material" (preface). If the book did nothing more than advertise 
the claims of scientific sociology in the field of biblical interpretation, it 
would not be written in vain. And while it occupies a scientific platform, 
it also has the merit of insisting upon due reverence for religion as a histori- 
cal factor which cannot be lightly treated by the phrasemaker. 

It may be admitted that the book is "an introduction to a valuable 
way of looking at the Bible" (p. 10), without at the same time conceding 
that the book is a valuable introduction to the Bible. The author speaks 
of "the genetic idea of history" (p. 10), and of "the sociological study of 
the idea of God" (p. 40); but he makes the surprising statement that "a 
consistent development of the idea of God is not found in the Scriptures" 
(p. 66). If this is true, the sociologist, as such, had better avoid the prob- 
lem of the Bible. While the book is a good advertisement of our need for 
biblical sociology, it is not a piece of close reasoning; nor is there a dis- 
tinctive thesis to be discovered in it. We cannot "separate" the problem 
of the Old Testament from the problem of Christianity. For both 
Christianity and the Old Testament are subsumed under the distinctive 
biblical religion of a redeeming God. In the Old Testament this dis- 
tinctive religion enters the life of a single society; in the New Testa- 
ment, it enters through Christ into the life of society at large. Christianity 
is the middle term between modern scholarship and the Old Testament; 
and a scientific biblical sociology necessarily works in view of the Bible as 
a whole. 

It is to be feared that his animadversions upon biblical critics will but 
lead astray those whom the author seems anxious to guide. He writes: 
"The trouble with the critic is that he has not done enough" (p. 4). This may 
be true; but if such pronouncements are not accompanied by an accurate 
bill of particulars, they will tend to alienate that portion of the public 
from which the author hopes to win a constituency. To admit, as this 
author does, that literary and historical criticism clears the way for biblical 
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sociology, and then to proclaim that the critic has "greatly disappointed 

his friends" (p. 5), and that "he has brought neither peace nor comfort" 

(ibid.), is poor tactics. "He has dethroned the old Bible," writes the 

author; "but he has not enthroned any new oracle." We doubt not only 

the accuracy, but the wisdom, of saying that the Bible has been "dethroned." 

For the "enthronement" of any new oracle we have searched the book 

in vain. 

The author has nowhere stated the problem of biblical sociology. 

The origin of the distinctive biblical religion within a circumscribed social 

area, and its propagation throughout the world, involve a technical 

sociological problem which is not recognized by this book. The task of 

scientific sociology with reference to the Bible is to give a systematic 

description of the circumstances under which a primitive clan cult was 

transformed into a religion fit for society at large; but the accomplishment 

of this task demands more devotion to critical method than is evident in 

this treatise. 

Louis Wallis 
Chicago 



VoUstandiges Griechisch-Deutsches Handworterbuch zu den 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der iibrigen urchrist- 
lichen Literatur. Von Dr. Edwin Preuschen. Giessen: 
Topelmann, IQ08-10. 1,184 columns. M. 14. 

The Greek-German dictionary of the New Testament, the parts of 
which have been appearing at intervals during the past eighteen months, 
is brought to a conclusion by the appearance of the seventh instalment 
{Trpoa.O\i<a bis ax^e'Xi/xos) in January, 1910. Dr. Preuschen has been 
engaged upon his lexicon for fifteen years (1895-1910), being inspired to 
undertake it by his work upon Stade's Hebrew Dictionary, the conciseness 
of which he has sought to imitate. It is long indeed since a large New 
Testament lexicon has appeared, and very much longer since a complete 
New Testament lexicon has been produced except as a revision of a pre- 
viously existing one. Professor Thayer based his admirable Lexicon 
(1886) upon the work of Grimm (1862-68), and Grimm in turn built upon 
Wilke's Clavis Novi Testamenti Theologica (2d ed., 1851). The appear- 
ance of Preuschen's dictionary is therefore no ordinary event in the progress 
of New Testament study. 

In the interest of conciseness, much that relates to the history of the 
words treated, their meaning in Homer, Attic, etc., is omitted by Dr. 
Preuschen. For the same reason, he has declined to avail himself of the 
new lexical wealth that the papyri have brought us. The use of this would 
undoubtedly have complicated his task and delayed its completion, yet 



